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This article utilizes a recent illustration of a gray asexual-themed cake by Tumblr 
artist fellenleaf as a point of entry into a discussion of asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx 
relationalities. The illustration depicts a Pilipinx rice cake, called sapin-sapin, altered 
in color and flavoring to represent gray asexuality. fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin (and ube 
coconut rice balls) begets questions about how the illustration engages with both 
asexual and diasporic Pilipinx ways of knowing and relating. Thinking with asexuality 
studies and diasporic Pilipinx queer studies, I propose asexual assemblages as a mode 
of asexual theorizing to explore diasporic Pilipinx erotic intimacies as queer forms 
of relationality. I consider the tensions and possibilities of aligning, alliancing, and 
assembling two seemingly distinct fields together. I also analyze fellenleaf’s illustra- 
tion as an example of how asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx platonic relationalities 
can be brought meaningfully into alliance. In sapin-sapin—like layers, I argue that 
thinking asexually can nuance the role of relationality in diasporic communities and 
address the impacts of colonialism, transnationalism, and compulsory sexuality. 
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Throughout the 1990s, the online asexual community began developing a new 
vocabulary to articulate the diversity of asexual experiences and embodiments 
through a value system of signs that prioritize nonsexually motivated concepts 
and language (Carrigan 2011; Chasin 2015). The asexual lexicon now features 
unique neologisms, slang, and symbols that are key to asexual communication 
and identity. Cake is a popular symbol within this lexicon. It operates to mark 
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asexual ways of being because it generally denotes “the banality of sex or the 
substitutability of sex with other kinds of pleasure that may lie outside the 
bounds of hegemonic notions of sex and sexual desire” (Owen 2016, 74). In other 
words, mainstream asexual discourse aligns cake as equally pleasurable to sex 
(or more so) in order to complicate the normalized notion of sex as the only or 
ultimate source of happy satisfaction and/or enjoyment. By turning to cake, the 
asexual community emphasizes the possibility of alternative pleasures—particu- 
larly the joy attached to eating appetizing desserts. As such, cake functions 
as an “asexual compulsion to replace the having of sex with something else” 
(Owen, 74). Simply put, the asexual community generally uses cake as a symbol 
to elucidate asexual ways of experiencing pleasure, which tend to exist beyond 
the sexual. I also suggest that the origins of cake’s significance in the asexual 
community demonstrate its use as an asexual symbol of relationality as well. 

Online asexual community archives, particularly those curated by the 
Asexual Visibility and Education Network (AVEN), situate cake in founda- 
tional asexual discourses and practices. A founding AVEN narrative titled “The 
Legend of the AVEN Cake,” for example, cites cake as “the greatest gift you 
can give to wondering, wandering people . . . [to make them] immediately feel 
welcome” (AVENwiki 2019). This story and other asexual discourses inform 
the many ways that asexuals share cake emojis, wear cake pins, and make cake- 
themed art. “The Legend of the AVEN Cake” also influences a shared visual 
of the asexual cake, as it ties the AVEN practice of welcoming online users to 
the asexual community with an image of a cake slice. The AVEN emoji (Gi) 
of the slice of layered sponge cake is now embedded in mainstream asexual 
imaginary. Within asexual communication and community belonging, an image 
of a slice of cake serves to welcome, congratulate, and comfort fellow asexuals 
(AVENwiki 2019). A slice of cake has become a major symbol of relationality 
that binds community, identity, and pleasure together. 

Sending virtual cake memes or emojis, producing cake-related wearable and 
sharable tokens, and circulating cake art are arguably all part of asexual iden- 
tification and relational practice. A recent example of this practice is an April 
2019 tweet by AVEN that recirculated a trio of illustrations by Tumblr artist 
fellenleaf.' The images originate from an ongoing series of forty-eight (and count- 
ing) illustrated cakes, mousses, milkshakes, and cookies. Using LGBTQIA+ 
identity flags, fellenleaf’s detailed desserts draw on specific color schemes and 
flavor compositions to capture an array of queer and trans identities. The series, 
entitled “Cake Is Ace,” especially centers asexuality and aromanticism.’ Much 
of the collection as a whole consists of asexual- and aromantic-themed desserts 
such as an aro matcha bubble tea and an ace of spades mixed berry cake.’ The 
illustrations tweeted by AVEN follow this theme. 

Originally uploaded to celebrate Asexual Awareness Week 2017, the three 
desserts represent asexuality, gray asexuality, and demisexuality (fellenleaf 
20174). With an emphasis on purple, gray, white, and black, fellenleaf’s detailed 
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Figure 1: fellenleaf’s illustration a signature cake (2017b) of a four-layer sponge cake 
covered in rainbow sprinkles. The artist describes each layer (bottom to top) as: a 
blackberry purple layer, a decadent cheesecake layer, a delicate Earl Grey layer, and a 
dark chocolate Oreo layer. Image courtesy of the artist. 


illustrations render these asexual orientations into delicious desserts. For exam- 
ple, the asexuality-themed cake (Figure 1) enlists the asexual flag’s four colors 
into different layers of a sponge cake. However, these illustrations (and the series 
more broadly) go beyond the mere inclusion of flag colors. fellenleaf’s art high- 
lights the significance of many asexual community symbols. As a self-identified 
aromantic asexual, fellenleaf’s dessert illustrations recognize and reinscribe 
the significance of cake in the asexual community (fellenleaf 2017d). By enti- 
tling their series “Cake Is Ace,” fellenleaf centers and emphasizes the asexual 
community’s claim of cake as a key symbol of identity and relation. However, I 
propose that fellenleaf’s gray asexual-themed dessert from the AVEN-tweeted 
triad reconfigures cake and its meaning. 

Fellenleaf diverged from the popularly imagined sponge cake in another 
cake image, which incorporates the gray asexual flag colors into an illustra- 
tion of a Pilipinx rice cake (Figure 2).4 The cake, called sapin-sapin (Tagalog 
for layered), is traditionally made from a mixture of glutinous rice flour, sugar, 
and coconut milk.* The mixture is steamed into three horizontal, colored, and 
flavored layers; these distinctive layers include purple ube (purple yam), white 
coconut, and orange jackfruit. fellenleaf’s illustration substitutes the orange 
jackfruit layer with coloring and flavoring to translate the gray asexual flag into 
the dessert. In hashtags, they describe that the gray-green layers of the sapin- 
sapin are made “from grey food colouring and some pandan extract” (fellenleaf 
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Figure 2: fellenleaf’s illustration sapin-sapin (and ube coconut rice balls) (20r7c). The 
illustrated rice cake features five layers, including two purple layers (ube), two gray- 
green layers (pandan), and one white layer (coconut). It sits on banana leaves beside 
three purple ube rice balls coated in white coconut and with latik (reduced coconut 
curds). Image courtesy of the artist. 


2017¢). fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin maintains Pilipinx flavors despite altering the 
traditional flavoring, coloring, and number of layers. By shifting away from 
sponge cake and icing, fellenleaf imagines gray asexuality in another context 
that is dependent on other ways of knowing. 

As apiece of asexual visual cultural production, the sapin-sapin illustration 
works within different registers—that is, it resonates differently. The illustration 
unambiguously engages with the importance of cake in the asexual community, 
but its celebration of gray asexuality is through an explicit evocation of Pilipinx 
ways of knowing. Further, the illustration traverses through digital networks. By 
uploading the sapin-sapin illustration to Tumblr, fellenleaf’s art extends beyond 
their then-home of Australia (Le 2020). It travels from fellenleaf’s computer 
in Australia to other online platforms, contexts, and audiences.° The illustra- 
tion moves across digital and, much like the artist,’ transnational boundaries, 
leaving new resonances for the asexual and other audiences it encounters. In 
its complexity, fellenleaf’s illustration renders questions about ways of being 
and relating in (digital) networks of relation amid colonialism, diaspora, and 
whiteness. In what follows, I consider these questions and the intricacies of 
fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin. 

I bring together critical asexuality studies and diasporic Pilipinx scholar 
ship to suggest that thinking asexually can nuance the role of relationality in 
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diasporic communities. This article turns to the diasporic Pilipinx queer rela- 
tionalities developing in the settler colonial context of North America.’ Drawing 
on writings by Martin Manalansan, Fritz Luther Pino, and others, my discussion 
reflects on the ways relationality can mitigate the normative, colonial, and 
transnational conditions in which diasporic Pilipinx queer subjects are situated. 
The first section looks to diasporic Pilipinx queer theorizing to articulate the 
influence of transnationalism on belonging, kinship, and intimacy. To further 
these discourses, I propose that thinking asexually exposes the compulsory 
sexuality embedded within contemporary diasporic Pilipinx queer thinking. 
The second section addresses the plurally platonic ways of relating within 
diasporic Pilipinx communities. By turning to asexuality as a mode of theoriz- 
ing and a “theory of relationality,” | offer asexual assemblages as a conceptual 
tool to seek and recognize alliances and alternative forms of belonging (Owen 
2018, 74). Using similar discussions of fictive kinship relationships by Rhacel 
Salazar Parrefias (2001) and Anthony C. Ocampo (2016), I mobilize asexual 
assemblages to analyze the plurally platonic relationalities that form within 
diasporic Pilipinx communities. 

The final section returns to fellenleaf’s illustration to analyze its interroga- 
tion of normative logics through its connection to asexuality, Pilipinx ways of 
knowing, and digital networks. Thinking alongside Bryce Renninger (2015) 
and Alexander Cho (2015), I discuss networked queer relations on Tumblr. My 
analysis of fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin intends to challenge the predominately white 
asexual archive and recognize the cultural production of Black, Indigenous, and 
People of Color (BIPOC) in the asexual community. It outlines the layers of 
complexity bound to the illustration. By structuring this article in the sapin- 
sapin—like layers of ube, coconut, and jackfruit, | align and assemble asexuality 
with diasporic queer intimacies and transnational networks. My aim is to draw 
together collectives of alliance and open critical space to think further about 
alternative forms of relationality, especially those forms that are queerly trans- 
gressing colonial and transnational norms. 


Ube: Intricacies of Diasporic Pilipinx Intimacies 


Seminal research on diasporic queer intimacies identifies the impacts of colo- 
nialism and transnationalism on queer of color lives. This work (Eng 1997; 
Gopinath 2005; Puar 2007; Walcott 2005) accounts for the conditions that 
constitute diasporic intimacy (Gilroy 1993, 16), including capitalism, white 
supremacy, and heteropatriarchy. Such diasporic conditions leave racialized 
queer subjects displaced—diaspora creates temporal and spatial distance. This 
distance fosters “multi-stranded complex relationships with family and nation” 
(Manalansan 2018, 317). With a longing for home and belonging, diasporic 
queers search to recuperate some of what is lost by turning to intimacy with 
those who share similar experiences of diaspora. Simultaneously, diasporic 
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conditions invite queers to be more complicit in hegemonic systems by following 
normative kin relations. Heteronormative and homonormative relationalities 
have become avenues for queer subjects to “participate in such hegemonic 
discourses and practices of the nation” in hopes that these normative relations 
will “lead to a good life” (Pino 2018, 175). With the added complications of 
becoming part of the settler colonial presence in North America, diasporic 
queers face a slurry of complexities and complicities, which in turn shape their 
kin formations. 

Yet queer Asian North American studies, including Pilipinx queer scholar- 
ship, acknowledges the role of relationality and its capability to resist diasporic 
conditions, since Asian queer relations trouble normative conceptions of family 
and kinship (Sohn 2018). Asian diasporic kin forms “cannot easily be harnessed 
under regimes of normalization and occasionally are able to flourish beyond 
the reach of official power structures and regulatory apparatuses” (68). Under 
diasporic conditions, these relationalities are nonnormative ways of being, 
knowing, and relating. Unlike heteronormative and homonormative relationali- 
ties, these diasporic queer intimacies inherently offer “alternative potentials for 
difference” that not only restore kin connections but also challenge the very 
conditions that regulate queer Asian diasporic lives (Coloma 2018, 14). 

Recent diasporic Pilipinx queer scholarship adds new insights to these 
critiques of normalized kin forms and the potentialities of diasporic queer 
intimacies. In the North American context, this critique considers diasporic 
Pilipinx queer ways of knowing in order to recognize how “one’s epistemologi- 
cal reference points” enable different resonances and relationalities (Coloma, 
13). With significantly different experiences from those of LGBTQIA+ in the 
Philippines and from those of white queers in North America, diasporic Pilipinx 
queer ways of knowing are uniquely tied to the impact of diasporic material 
and affective conditions. For instance, the term and identity of Pilipinx (or 
Filipinx) marks particular proximities to experiences of diaspora, but also of 
gender, nation, sexuality, and racialization. Arising from diasporic Pilipinx 
queer communities in North America and their ways of knowing, the term 
Pilipinx encapsulates distinct ways of being racialized queer subjects in light of 
displacement, white supremacy, and other aspects of diaspora.” These condi- 
tions further diversify within the respective contexts of America and Canada, 
where migration, racism, and settler presence have different legacies. Diasporic 
Pilipinx queer scholars explore the histories of these “specific localities [that] 
inflect and influence the growth of alternative sex and gender identities and 
practices” in the transnational context (Manalansan 2003, 8). This research, 
Martin Joseph Ponce explains: 


On the one hand, expose[s] the heteronormative logics underwriting concep- 
tualizations and practices of U.S. colonialism, Philippine nationalism, and 
migration-assimilation [. . .] and on the other, seek[s] out not so much “queer” 
identities as alternative relationalities, intimacies, and solidarities forged 
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outside of state-sanctioned heterosexuality and the ideological enforcement 
through familial discipline (2012, 25). 


Amid the histories and diasporic conditions that Ponce describes, belong- 
ing, kin, and intimacy become crucial for diasporic queers. Asian queers, includ- 
ing Pilipinx, encounter “multiple challenges and strictures presented by racism, 
poverty, legal documentation, gender performance, and many others” that arrest 
community participation and belonging, even in the LGBTQIA+ community 
(Manalansan 2018, 315). The homonormative hold on queer legitimacy provokes 
diasporic Pilipinx queer relationalities to have their own “intimacies, affects, 
desires, and enactments” (Pino, 175). LGBTQIA+ Pilipinx, including those 
who identify as bakla and tomboy, depend on the development and mainte- 
nance of connections amongst each other.'° Bakla intimacies, for example, 
resist “the homonormative discourse of queer intimacy in which intimacy can 
only be imagined by engaging in same-sex relationships” and the “discourse 
of coupledom which has been embedded with heteronormative and domestic 
logics” (Pino, 167). Bakla sex and gender practices include clear rejections of 
conjugal relations, long-term partnerships, and monogamy. Bakla intimacies do 
offer radical potentialities, but such Pilipinx practices can also “foreclose other 
possible intimacy scripts, relationships, and connections with other forms of 
beings, objects, and desires” (168). 

There are a range of relationalities that flourish outside the constraints of 
sexual and/or romantic intimacies, such as the asexual, nonsexual, platonic, 
aromantic, and polyamorous. The emergence of plurally platonic relationali- 
ties within diasporic Pilipinx communities best exemplifies forms of kinship 
that so often are neglected in ongoing research. In the Pilipinx community, 
these intimacies include our kaibigans (friends) and our kasamas (companions/ 
partners), but also our titas (aunts), our titos (uncles), our pinsans (cousins), and 
other members of our chosen family.!' To expand on diasporic Pilipinx queer 
theorizing, I propose that these plurally platonic relationalities are queer too, 
despite rarely being taken up in scholarship as such. For if diasporic Pilipinx 
queer intimacies center “non-normative kinship structures, collectivities, and 
affinities,” then it is worth considering relationalities that do not necessarily 
hinge on compulsory sexuality (Diaz 2018, xxii). 


Coconut: Asexual Assemblages 


Asexual theorizing offers avenues to consider plurally platonic relationalities 
as significant queer intimacies. In its critique of compulsory sexuality and its 
alternative forms of relationality, asexuality can induce ways to acknowledge 
many more diasporic Pilipinx relationalities as queerly transgressive. To explore 
these possibilities, this section utilizes a more flexible thinking about asexuality. 
I offer a conceptual method to look at asexual practices and modes of relational- 
ity rather than solely at asexual-identified people. 
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To embrace asexuality’s plurality and fluidity requires a shift from a popular 
asexual community definition. Since the late 1990s, the asexual community 
has promoted asexuality as a distinct and legible identity. According to AVEN, 
asexuality describes “an intrinsic” sexual orientation for “someone who does 
not experience sexual attraction” (AVENwiki 2020). Under this definition, 
asexuality is not a set of behaviors, nor is it a practice of celibacy or sexual 
abstinence (AVENwiki 2020). For many asexual-identified people, this defini- 
tion of asexuality emphasizes their absence of sexual attraction, their lack of 
sexual desire, and/or their disinterest in sex practices. Under this definition, 
asexuality consolidates through an emphasis on a near-unchanging absence of 
sexual attraction. This emphasis on a lack of sexual attraction marks asexual- 
ity’s difference from other LGBTQIA+ identities. Yet limits arise by defining 
asexuality in and through an inherent lack, which can trap asexuality, as Ela 
Przybylo and Danielle Cooper write, “in permanence, in naturalized definitions, 
in nonchoice, and in self-identification” despite a plurality of ways to be asexual 
(2014, 303). This definition arose from conversations on AVEN and the wider 
online asexual community, but it continues to be adapted in forums, blogs, 
and offline community spaces as a means to recognize the diverse experiences 
of attraction, arousal, and relation, such as gray asexuality and demisexuality. 
Such notions of unchangeability then become insufficient means to describe, 
imagine, and enact asexuality’s complexities. 

Rather, I agree with Przybylo’s injunction to not merely follow orientation- 
based definitions in order to “both broaden and pluralize” asexuality (2019, 14). 
Asexuality becomes determined instead by how it is “complexly and variably 
lived” through different embodiments, affects, and relationalities (Przybylo 2011, 
456), functioning then as a common and communal identification (Carrigan 
2011). In other words, there is no one way to be asexual. Such a move beyond 
asexuality-as-orientation accounts for an ever-expanding, often overlapping list 
of asexualities, asexual resonances (Przybylo and Cooper 2014), and asexual ways 
of relating, which unify in their challenge of compulsory sexuality and in their 
enactments of alternative ways of relating. Compulsory sexuality (Chasin 2013; 
Emens 2013; Gupta 2015) is the normalizing system that posits and reinforces 
sex within our everyday practices, relationships, and discourses. It “regulates the 
behaviour of all people, not just those who identify as asexual” (Gupta 2015, 135). 
More akin to Michel Foucault’s (1978) description of sexuality, compulsory sexu- 
ality is a culmination of aspects that maintain sexuality as a norm. These aspects 
include, Kristina Gupta explains, “the assumption that all people are sexual, 
[and] the norms and practices that compel people to experience themselves as 
desiring subjects, and engage in sexual activity” (134-35). Compulsory sexual- 
ity operates to normalize sex and sexuality while simultaneously marginalizing 
nonsexuality; it thus infiltrates into conceptions of humanness, maturity, health, 
and, in the interest of this article, relationships (Przybylo 2016). It regulates the 
normality of conjugal, procreative, and sexual relations. As a hegemonic system, 
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compulsory sexuality perpetuates kin formations that are bound to sexual and 
romantic practices and acts. 

Unlike the rigidity of compulsory sexuality, asexuality is not necessarily 
dependent on sexual practices, romantic acts, or blood relations. Rather, asexual 
relationality imagines and enacts “alternative modes of being with others” 
through intimate practices that are not sex (Przybylo and Cooper 2014, 311). 
These asexual relations, such as close friendships or queerplatonic partner- 
ships, deprioritize sex and, in turn, transfigure “relational networks, through 
circumventing the importance of exclusive dyadic units” (Przybylo 2011, 465). 
As forms of nonnormative kinship, pleasure, and desire, asexual relationalities 
crucially rely on close erotic intimacies. 

My mention here of the erotic specifically recalls Audre Lorde’s essay “Uses 
of the Erotic” ([1978] 2007). In a Lordean sense, the erotic is a way of being, 
knowing, and relating in deep joy, love, and connection. The erotic encompasses 
a practice of “what we do” through physical, emotional, and psychic expressions 
and a feeling “of how acutely and fully we can feel in the doing,” especially as we 
share with others (54). The erotic is the key connecting force or power supporting 
and emanating from acts of “sharing deeply” with another person (56). Shar- 
ing and connecting intimately with another, for Lorde, generates and sustains 
the energies of the erotic through mutual understanding and care. Because 
the erotic functions in several ways, including through relationality, Przybylo 
aligns Lorde’s erotic with asexual intimacies in order to emphasize the erotics of 
asexual identity but also the erotics of “‘asexual’ currents, moments, and erotic 
energies in all lives” (2019, 27). Thinking asexually, with Lorde’s and Przybylo’s 
contributions in mind, asexual intimacies become sites of messy networks of 
erotic connection, to use Manalansan’s theorizing (2015). Since they are not 
necessarily bound to sexual or romantic modes of intimacy, I suggest that the 
erotics of asexual relationalities are expansive and multiplicious as they move 
beyond couplehood toward constellations of close platonic intimacies. In their 
messy complexity, asexual relationalities offer alternative forms of relation that 
are oppositional to those modes steeped in compulsory sexuality. 

Asexuality studies is attuned to the potentialities of queerly asexual rela- 
tionalities. Outside of asexuality studies, however, there is an absence of asexual 
theorizing in much of queer and feminist scholarship. Queer theorizing in 
particular struggles to expand its boundaries to include all queer possibilities 
and people, as it tends to promote intimacy primarily through the sexual, 
despite the ways in which asexuality can trickle into our ways of being intimate. 
Diasporic Pilipinx queer studies is no exception as it looks to gay, lesbian, and 
bakla intimacies almost exclusively. Though it does articulate queerness as the 
willful enactment of “different modes of community-building through pleasures 
that cannot easily be framed within normalized versions of family, kinship, and 
collectivity,” diasporic Pilipinx queer scholars wholly attend to heteronormativ- 
ity and homonormativity (Diaz 2018, xviii). Diasporic Pilipinx queer studies (and 
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queer thinking broadly) still abstains from engaging with both the identity and 
study of asexuality. A neglect of plurally platonic relationalities forecloses the 
recognition of many queer ways of being and relating within diasporic Pilipinx 
communities. 

It is here in this gap where I see the expansive possibilities of thinking 
asexually about diasporic Pilipinx queer intimacies. Such thinking requires a 
broader conception of asexuality to conceive it as a “theory of relationality” 
(Owen 2018, 74). Thus, I want to momentarily look at asexuality conceptu- 
ally. Similar to Przybylo and Cooper, I theorize with a “blurrier imagining of 
asexuality” to reconceptualize it through assemblage theory (2014, 298). I bring 
Przybylo’s call to focus on “what [asexuality] does instead of what it does not” 
into conversation with Jasbir K. Puar’s suggestion to turn our attention from 
“what assemblages are” toward “what assemblages do” (Przybylo 2011, 456; Puar 
2012, 57). By drawing affinities between asexual and assemblage possibilities, | 
aim to emphasize the potentialities of plurality and relationality in contingent 
networks. 

Assemblage theory originates from philosophers Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari. In their book, A Thousand Plateaus (1987), they critiqued the centered, 
unidirectional, and genealogical structure of the arborescent system. In oppo- 
sition to the rigidity and hierarchy of that system, they propose two related 
concepts: the rhizome and assemblages. A rhizome is an acentered system of 
multiplicities, consisting of multiple heterogeneous components that exist indi- 
vidually but encounter and relate to others within the system. As such, a rhizome 
“can be torn, reversed, adapted to any kind of mounting, [and] reworked by an 
individual, group, or social formation” since it (re)forms through a constant nego- 
tiation with interchanging contexts (12). The constant negotiation of relations 
by the rhizome operates as an assemblage. At its most general, an assemblage is 
a grouping of elements, bodies, and ideas that are in constant relation to each 
other. It consists of individual parts or fragments that constellate into recogniz- 
able forms based on their relation to one another in a given context. It is from 
“specific connections with” others, or “relations of force, connection, resonance, 
and patterning,” that each component derives its meaning (Puar 2012, 57). I 
conceive of an assemblage as a constellation of contingencies composed of a 
myriad of interrelated elements, which is open to constant transformation. 

Crucially, I see assemblage as a queer concept. Queer, in this sense, is 
a relational practice or process characterized by mutability, multiplicity, and 
“mutually implicated networks” (Puar 2005, 127). Queer as a practice is one of 
nonnormative relation-making despite the making process being full of intensi- 
ties and vulnerabilities, including contingencies, connections, and disconnec- 
tions. These characteristics similarly describe how assemblages bypass binary 
logics by seeking out lateral connections and trajectories. Assemblages are 
queer insofar as their mutable attachments promote contingent connectivity 
and “disruptive commotion within the normative arrangements of bodies, 
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things, spaces and institutions” (Manalansan 2015, 567). It is from this relational 
understanding of queer and assemblage that I see how asexuality operates as a 
rhizomatic assemblage. 

When conceptualized through assemblage theory, asexuality resembles a 
rhizome. To illustrate its rhizomatic qualities, I turn to asexuality as acommon 
point for a diverse number of identities, including abrosexual, acosexual, adfectu- 
sexual, aegosexual, akoisexual, and asexual, among many others.” Asexuality— 
in the plural—serves as a point of connectivity for this plurality of heterogeneous 
individuals. Heterogeneity is a crucial idea to asexuality because it eliminates 
a “homogenized notion of ‘true asexuality,” which would only “function to 
reinscribe . . . parameters for asexual belonging and inclusion” (Przybylo and 
Cooper 2014, 302). A broader, all-encompassing, and more flexible conception 
of asexuality has no definite model or structure; it is amendable. Like a rhizome, 
which has variables that come and go, asexuality accounts for variation and 
expansion. Many “people may move into and out of the category of asexuality” 
through multiple entryways and exits (Carrigan, Gupta, and Morrison 2014, 3). 
It is not static, but fluid and flexible as “a productive heterogeneity” (GressgArd 
2013, 188). That is to say, asexuality is always becoming. It is always additive. 
Unlike other sexualities or identity labels, asexuality continues to evolve through 
the possibilities of “the conjunction, ‘and... and...and’” (Deleuze and Guat- 
tari 1987, 25). As asexuality widens to incorporate new identities, embodi- 
ments, and relationalities, the labels are listed in conjunction and relation: 
“demisexual and grey-asexual; romantic, grey-romantic, and aromantic asexual; 
and straight-A, gay-A, and bi-A” (Chasin 2015, 177). In turn, the new identities 
change the nature of asexuality as it expands in breadth and dimension. Utiliz- 
ing assemblage theory similarly, Joshua Price argues that asexuality is “a fluid, 
ever-shifting entity, in constant flux; something which is both shaped by and 
shapes its context” (2015, 13). In this way, asexuality operates as an assemblage 
by negotiating numerous ontological, affectual, and relational complexities. It 
coalesces nonstatic, fluid, and interconnecting people, ideas, and identities all 
into relation with one another under an acentered term. Through its unceas- 
ing negotiating, becoming, and reinventing, asexuality anticipates new ways 
of being, relating, and belonging asexually, which can serve “to destabilise the 
sexual regime (of truth) that privileges sexual relationships against other affili- 
ations” and alliances (GressgArd 2013, 188). 

Following Puar’s suggestion to turn our attention from what assemblages 
are toward what they do permits the possibility to think with and through 
asexual assemblages as a critical tool or method. Since assemblages are crucial 
conceptual tools, they allow fora critical practice that repeatedly reassesses how 
“contemporary and historical organizing practices” and principles are always 
already constellating together into assemblages (Puar 2008). Assemblages can 
draw attention (and often challenge) the many ways that systems, like compul- 
sory sexuality, can limit our ability to conceive of alternative possibilities that 
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may already be in motion (Puar 2005, 122). Asexual assemblages, I propose, 
becomes a viable mode of theorizing to attend to the networks of relation already 
in alliance and those still yet to come. 

A nonsexually motivated understanding of varying circumstantial relations 
and their potential for transformation is the basis for asexual assemblages. As a 
conceptual tool, asexual assemblages encourage an analysis of collectivities of 
people, concepts, and practices by rereading ways of being, relating, and belong- 
ing. Specifically, asexual assemblages attend to alliances that form through 
nonnormative practices and discourses in ways that enact difference. Asexual 
assemblages seek alternative repetitions. They then permit us to ask how rela- 
tions may disassemble and reassemble depending on their contingent context. 
Like Puar’s queer assemblages, asexual assemblages can “open up new avenues 
of thinking, speaking, organizing, doing politics” (2008). However, asexual 
assemblages further queer assemblages. Unlike queer alone, “asexuality offers 
an alternative approach to ‘making sense of a world that does not make sense’ 

.. within the very confines of an unsafe sexusociety” (Przybylo 2011, 454).¥ 
Without a rigid or universal definition, asexuality prioritizes modes of relational- 
ity with the potential for fluidity and flux. These relational forms, bounded only 
by a plurality of any possible contingent relations of association and disassocia- 
tion, of identification and disidentification, encourage the possibility of relating 
differently and plurally. 

Asexual assemblages cannot necessarily escape hegemonic restrictions, 
but they can offer “resistance that is not primarily characterized by opposi- 
tional stances” (Puar 2007, 222). They are not reliant on binaries; they are 
all-encompassing and determined only by the relations between a plurality of 
people, practices, and thoughts. Asexual assemblages can help us to identify 
alternative practices, spaces, and relations that are resistant in their multiplic- 
ity, connectivity, and fluidity. I argue that asexual assemblages are a tool that 
can be deployed as an asexual mode of theorizing to critically think about 
sexualities, intimacies, nonmonogamy, and love, since they look to examples 
and possibilities of plural and platonic relationalities, including queerplatonic 
relationships, quasiplatonic relations, friendship, and polyamory. Taken up as a 
tool to analyze forms, texts, and representations, asexual assemblages can make 
intelligible networks of intimacy, polyamory, care, kinship, and singleness and 
interrogate the centrality of sex, romance, and conjugal relations. Framing 
asexuality through asexual assemblages permits the recognition of platonic 
kin-making as a queer practice of relationality. It highlights ways of relating 
that encourage the flourishing of constellations of contingent relations—that 
is, thinking asexually delineates the constantly (re)assembling networks of 
relation that are not bound to practices of sex, romance, and monogamy but 
instead are generated through intimate alliances. When approached through 
asexual assemblages, the diasporic Pilipinx relationalities developing in North 
America exemplify such intimate networks of kin. 
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Under the conditions of diaspora, Pilipinx break from the normative nuclear 
family structure. In some ways, Pilipinx maintain “a strong sense of solidarity 
and obligation to members of their nuclear family and . . . to their larger kin 
group inclusive of consanguineal, affinal, and fictive kin” (Parrefias 109). We 
often rely heavily on “the persisting cultural value of pakikisama (mutual coop- 
eration or familism),” which supports an extended kinship network created by 
including relations like fictive kin, spiritually obtained kin, cross- or intergen- 
erational relatives, cousin ties, or chosen kin (109). However, many diasporic 
Pilipinx relationalities arise from friendship connections rather than familial and 
familiar-adjacent bonds. Utilizing the sociological term fictive kinship relation- 
ships, Parrefias and Ocampo each describe these Pilipinx intimate connections 
as the relational networks we grow within our communities. For instance, we 
have titas who are not in any way associated with our families or bloodlines; 
instead, these relations typically arise from platonic friendships or acquain- 
tances. Through close intimacies, we acknowledge them as our aunts despite the 
relation being disconnected from normative familial ties. As Ocampo writes, 
within diasporic Pilipinx communities, kinship titles can be “liberally applied 
to anyone and everyone,” even if one’s relatives are “not ‘really’ relatives” (2016, 
59). Titles like ate (older sister), kuya (older brother), tita, and tito are given to 
the close friends we make, the Pilipinx within our communities, and/or to the 
family we choose, especially if diasporic conditions disconnect us from our 
families in the Philippines. These terms work to signify relationalities gener- 
ated within the diasporic Pilipinx community, which at first is seemingly filled 
with strangers. In addition to these relationalities, we also share our intimate 
lives within partnerships that are not romantically or sexually oriented since we 
have Pilipinx practices “of connectivity, of seeking out relationalities that form 
beyond the strictures of normative social boundaries” (Ponce 232). We create 
“fictive kinship, enforce a keen sense of obligation among kin, and use extended 
as opposed to a nuclear base for a family” (Parrefias 2007, 157). These Pilipinx 
platonic relationalities expand beyond preexisting conceptions and practices 
of intimacy. They are often messy, dense, and varied webs of relation. And yet, 
they are not often taken up by diasporic Pilipinx queer studies. 

Considering asexual assemblages, the expansive networks of platonic inti- 
macies among diasporic Pilipinx queer the normative relational structures of 
heteronormativity, homonormativity, and compulsory sexuality. They generate 
and assemble into networks of interconnected, nonsexually motivated individu- 
als. Unlike compulsory sexuality and its practices, these intimate networks are 
not necessarily dependent on sexual practices, romantic acts, or blood rela- 
tions. Instead, plurally platonic relational practices depend on encountering the 
collective community in search of care and belonging in the midst of diasporic 
distance and disconnection. These practices of belonging are primarily about 
negotiating a multiplicity of relations between a wide range of individuals 
within evershifting relational networks. As such, diasporic Pilipinx platonic 
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relationalities exemplify alternative networks of queer connection, kinship, 
and care. 

It is crucial to note here that scholars and activists rightfully critique 
asexuality’s allegiance to whiteness. Activist Alok Vaid-Menon argues that 
“asexuality has always been a carefully crafted strategy to subjugate Asian 
masculinities. Asexuality has everything to do with race” (2014). In the frame 
of white supremacy and colonialism, Asian and other racialized people have 
been constructed as asexual. For instance, “brown men have been oppressed 
in the Western world” through processes of emasculation and desexualization, 
which strip people of color from being subjects with sexuality and desire (Vaid- 
Menon 2014).'* This “imposed asexuality” (Kim 2011) operates violently as an 
act of racialization to perpetuate social exclusions and racial orders. In writing 
on Blackness and asexuality, Janna Hawkins Owen explains: 


Asexuality as it has been deployed does not challenge but rather cooperates 
and even colludes with the racial and sexual hegemonies instrumental in 
producing the normative body. ... The implication is an investment not only 
in the dominance of particular sexualities and particular bodies . . . but also 
an investment in constructing asexuality upon a white racial rubric (2018, 73). 


For Black, Indigenous, Asian, and other people of color, asexuality (even 
at its most conceptual) can potentially be more harmful than transgressive. To 
be wary of bringing asexuality into diasporic Pilipinx studies is to begin grap- 
pling with asexuality’s complicities in white colonial regimes and hegemonies 
of race. Thus, I want to reiterate an emphasis on platonic erotic intimacies 
rather than imply that contemporary popular imaginings of asexuality provide 
an exemplary mode of queer relationality. Perhaps by considering asexuality as 
a theory of relationality and centering queer people of color, asexuality studies 
can begin to imagine and articulate asexual practices, affects, and pleasures that 
go beyond and are resistant to whiteness. The plurally platonic relationalities in 
diasporic Pilipinx communities may be one example of such resistance to the 
impacts of colonialism, transnationalism, and racism. These configurations of 
connection do vary, especially since kinships “are not all created” and enacted 
equally (Sohn 2018, 69). But the nonsexual, nonmonogamous, and platonic 
constellations of diasporic Pilipinx relationality do operate as nonnormative 
queer kin-making, belonging, and alliance. 


Jackfruit: Networks of Relation and New Resonances 


Returning to fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin, I suggest that the illustration demonstrates 
how asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx platonic relationalities can be meaning- 
fully interwoven. This section centers that illustration as a piece of cultural 
production by an asexual person of color that carries resonances for diasporic 
Pilipinx as it circulates on the platforms of Twitter and Tumblr. By highlighting 
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how the illustration circulates in these online social networks, I consider its 
reach to those who identify as asexual and Pilipinx in addition to its recogni- 
tion of Pilipinx ways of knowing and relating. The reconfiguration of cake in 
particular emphasizes the asexual and Pilipinx knowledges that are inherent 
to the illustration. | argue that fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin interrogates the logics 
of mainstream white asexuality and disrupts what counts as queerly Pilipinx 
discourses and practices. 

Like the networks of relation that asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx platonic 
relationalities exist within, fellenleaf’s art relies on digital networks. Tumblr, the 
website wherein fellenleaf originally uploads their art, is an especially assem- 
blage-like network. Founded in 2007, Tumblr is a popular online platform that 
mixes blogging with social networking through textual and visual components. 
Alexander Cho utilizes assemblage theory to approach queer affect on Tumblr. 
He notes that Tumblr is very “different from 1990s-era Web 1.0 blogs full of pages 
of long-form, cathartic HTML text” (2015, 44). Tumblr’s confusing functional- 
ity and community practices are unlike blogging platforms such as WordPress 
and unlike social networking sites like Facebook. The platform has particular 
features that “shape the way Tumblr is used, the type of information shared there, 
and the kind of communities encouraged to gather there” (Oakley 2016, 2). As 
such, Tumblr is a networked public; it is a network of digital elements—users, 
blogs, and algorithms. But it is also a network of relations—people, practices, 
and posts. Tumblr consists of individual accounts for personal blogs, which are 
fairly anonymous. On their tumblelogs (Tumblr blogs), users can post their own 
personal and customized text and media, while also engaging with and follow- 
ing other users’ blogs. Tumblr thus features a sociality based on interaction. By 
following others, users compile a lively and catered dashboard, from which they 
can scroll through, reblog, and like posts. Additionally, users can use and search 
for (hash)tags to interact with the wider Tumblr community (Renninger 2015, 
to-11). The tags are hyperlinks managed by users, which provide an archive 
of viewable posts for each tag. More complex than a traditional blog and more 
community-driven than social media, Tumblr offers an unpredictable, ever- 
changing online platform with a diverse range of users to interact with. 

In many ways, Tumblr is an assemblage-networked public with a constantly 
reassembled constellation of 172 billion (and counting) individual posts. For 
Cho, the platform is “nonlinear, incoherent, and impermanent” with a number 
of interconnected “messy, overlapping, and inseparable” posts (2015, 44). These 
posts are messy configurations of people and digital acts, oscillating unsystemati- 
cally as Tumblr users communicate through complex intraplatform networks. 
Through the search function, the posts assemble into a grid or list. For example, 
when using Tumblr’s search function for the tag #asexual, a long, scrollable 
web page appears with a grid of multiple individual user posts. The collection 
of posts presents a snapshot of Tumblr’s ecosystem of individual voices, which 
in this case all speak to asexuality. Like an assemblage, Tumblr fosters plurality 
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and polyvocality. The posts align on the topic of asexuality but offer a diverse 
range of discussion points as singular elements. Each relates to one another— 
they contrast, complement, and inform the others. Notably, by default, Tumblr 
organizes the posts by popularity (based on the number of likes, reblogs, and 
interactions a post receives) within a particular time period; with every search or 
refresh, Tumblr recombines posts in a completely new grid. The recombination 
may be slight, but posts may shift position, and new posts will be added to the 
arrangement. Its recombination possibilities allow Tumblr to be unpredictable 
and flexible (particularly via its search function). In this way, Tumblr permits 
posts to coexist heterogeneously. As new posts are added, the dimensions of 
the assemblage change; the assemblage reassembles into a new constellation. 

Sitting with Dianne Currier’s definition of assemblage, as Tumblr posts are 
added, new “components meet with and link with the forces and flows of the 
other components” (2003, 325). Due to the flux and flow of change on Tumblr, 
there is no clear or predictable way to traverse Tumblr’s numerous posts, even 
with the use of tags. Tumblr as such is nonlinear, decentered, multiplicious, 
and always subject to change. The rhizomatic dynamics of connection and 
engagement on Tumblr emphasize both individuality (personal posts, tumble- 
logs, etc.) and collectivity (tags, messaging systems, links). In addition to these 
more mechanical characteristics, Tumblr, like most online networks, permits 
discourses, images, and symbols to traverse across other platforms, and also 
international borders. Images like fellenleaf’s illustrations can digitally circulate 
from Tumblr to other platforms—to other networked social media sites like Twit- 
ter—and travel across geographical distances and national borders. Within the 
motions of globalization and transnationalism, Tumblr is a network of relations 
linked to the possibilities and consequences of connectivity, displacement, and 
international flows. With an emphasis on the individual and the collective on 
the website and the larger world, Tumblr provides an opportunity to build a 
community and form relations with others. 

As a digital network of relations, Tumblr offers a site that is welcoming of 
asexual relationality. Among a variety of content like fan fiction and art, there 
are thousands of posts and tumblelogs dedicated to asexuality (Renninger 2015). 
Through their individual tumblelogs (which are not always solely dedicated to 
asexuality), asexual community members interact with asexual-related content, 
positioned next to a range of media such as a cat video, a piece of fan fiction, or 
a meme. The asexual community produces and interacts with a diverse number 
of users, blogs, and posts that share “personalized or individualized experiences 
or opinions, .. . talk about community issues from a more distant perspective,” 
or “address issues like systemic sexual privilege” (Oakley 2016, 9). Tumblr’s ability 
to connect and form relations has led to an influx of visually communicative 
posts including asexual memes, artwork, and pun-motivated graphics. 

fellenleaf’s series of illustrations joins a vast number of asexual cake- 
themed art. However, the sapin-sapin interjects itself into a predominately 
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white asexual (Tumblr) archive. By not depicting the commonly imagined 
sponge cake, fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin challenges the erasure of racialized asexu- 
als from mainstream asexual discourses. The erasure of Asian queers is not 
exclusive to asexuality. Asian queers in general—and Pilipinx queers in 
particular—are “erased or sidelined from popular and dominant gay visual 
culture” (Manalansan 2018, 315). Yet in the asexual community, the erasure of 
Asian asexuals arises from a disinterest in addressing the legacies of asexuality 
being “associated with Asian-ness” (Sinwell 2014, 167). Instead, mainstream 
asexual visual culture prefers to perpetuate the normality of white asexuality. 
The erasure of Asian asexuals becomes a means to affirm (white) asexuality as 
normal and natural. The maintenance of asexuality through shared cultural 
and community-based visuals centers white ways of knowing and being. It is 
a sponge cake (not a rice cake, moon cake, or cassava cake) that dominates 
the popular asexual imaginary. Positioning asexuality around whiteness works 
to assert asexuality as just another unique human possibility. But to claim 
asexuality as “a kind of ‘human’ possibility,” Owen argues, is to neglect how 
asexuality “becomes unstable when affiliated with black and other racialized 
bodies” (2018, 72). These practices and cultural objects laden with whiteness 
ultimately organize asexuality in-and-through white ways of knowing that are 
not accessible to BIPOC. To rearticulate and center BIPOC, and especially 
Asian, asexual ways of being is to interrogate the limits of mainstream asexu- 
ality. And I propose, by thinking through asexual assemblages, fellenleaf’s 
sapin-sapin offers one exemplary intervention as it assembles in and through 
networks of relation. 

Among the sponge cakes, fellenleaf interjects a visual that requires Pilipinx 
ways of knowing to recognize it as a cake. The illustration pivots from white 
ways of knowing (namely, the sponge cake) and demands to resonate differently. 
For those who identify as (gray) asexual and Pilipinx, it acknowledges ways of 
being, knowing, and relating that often are not included in the wider asexual 
community. In this way, fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin reconfigures the meaning of 
cake to include both asexual and Pilipinx ways of knowing and being. This 
reconfiguration also acknowledges, I argue, that there is a plurality of Pilipinx 
relationalities. It confirms that Pilipinx queerness can and does envelope asexual, 
aromantic, and platonic intimacies, even if scholars have not yet counted these 
relationalities as such. Pilipinx—diasporic or not, asexual or not—may encoun- 
ter fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin through their own digital and relational networks. 
Their plurally platonic relationalities, which transmit ways of knowing across 
queer kin as well as across spatial distance, inform the ways they engage with 
the illustration. In its use of both gray asexuality and Pilipinx food culture, 
fellenleaf’s art accounts for new engagement by the asexual community, but 
more saliently, it welcomes new affectual resonances with Pilipinx queers in 
the Philippines and in the diaspora. 
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Conclusion: (Re)thinking Relationality Rhizomatically 


Throughout this article, | have argued that thinking asexually can expand 
conceptions of relationality, especially in diasporic Pilipinx communities. By 
using fellenleaf’s illustrated sapin-sapin as a point of entry, I have begun to draw 
affinities and alliances between asexuality, diasporic Pilipinx relationalities, and 
the networks that they can and often do share. The possibilities of asexuality 
to (re)imagine, (re)think, (re)conceptualize, and (re)assemble different modes of 
relationality can recognize more platonic erotic intimacies and interrogate the 
regulatory logics bound up within the asexual community and beyond. Aligning 
and assembling constellations of seemingly unrelated fields and subjectivities 
generates new questions for asexuality studies, diasporic Pilipinx queer think 
ing, and cultural studies more broadly. These questions include: What other 
types of cake should be centered? What is at stake when platonic relationalities 
are not included as queer? How might further inquiry into queer kin-making 
be rearticulated and recognized? How do diasporic Pilipinx platonic relation- 
alities help to further articulate queerness? And how might we best imagine 
otherwise in ways that are open to the possibilities of plurality and relationality 
in contingent networks? I suggest that asexual assemblages may offer avenues 
to investigate such questions. Thinking asexually allows us to (re)imagine 
relationality rhizomatically, and asexual assemblages especially can highlight 
already-existing plural and platonic relationalities. This mode of theorizing 
can shift us toward supporting the fluid and plural processes of knowing, being, 
and relating. | invite others to think asexually in a bid to disrupt rigid queer 
theorizing and to inclusively (re)imagine queer possibilities. Undertaking such 
work may only reveal more open-ended questions, but it could also lead to an 
exciting revitalization of queer thinking that includes a broader range of people, 
practices, and possibilities. 
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Notes 


1. “fellenleaf” is Thao P. Le’s Tumblr handle, username, and pseudonym. In the 
“About” section of their tumblelog, they identify as a “theoretical quantum physicist” 
and as “aro ace + nb (they/them)” (fellenleaf n.d.). Because their blog separates their 
name and username, I use fellenleaf to respect how they distinguish themselves as the 
artist of the “Cake Is Ace” series on Tumblr (https://fellenleaftumblr.com/about). 

2. Following recent scholarship and activism, I use asexuality (ace) and aromanticism 
(aro) as umbrella terms that encompass a multiplicity of identities that face compulsory 
sexuality and compulsory monogamy, respectively. 

3. For a full list of fellenleaf’s dessert illustrations, see Tumblr user blenderbend- 
err811’s “Cake Is Ace LGBTQ+ Dessert Bar” (2018). 

4. Luse the term Pilipinx throughout this article to intentionally acknowledge the 
lack of the letter F in precolonial Pilipinx/a/o alphabets and return (to some extent) to 
the gender neutrality of Pilipinx/a/o dialects. Pilipinx attempts to center queer and gender 
nonbinary people. Some scholars and activists (Nadal 2019; Vallarta 2019) use a number 
of terms, including Filipinx, Filipina, Filipino, Pilipino, Pinoy, Pinay, Pinxy, and Pin@y. 
Each term is an attempt to describe people from or those with ancestral kin ties to the 
Philippines. In this essay and elsewhere, Pilipinx operates as a marker of kin connection; 
a distinct way of being for queer and trans folx of the Pilipinx/a/o diaspora (in North 
America); and a descriptor of cultural and ethnic kin connected to the Philippines. 

5. The Pilipinx terms used throughout this article are in Tagalog. The English 
translations that follow in parentheses are my own translations to Tagalog despite being 
and speaking Kapampangan. 

6. fellenleaf’s art arises from Australia (another settler colonial context). However, 
my encounter with the image occurred in Canada. My affective response to the illustra- 
tion and its ties to global networks of diasporic Pilipinx led me to draw on the settler 
colonial contexts of North America, with particular attention to Pilipinx-Canadian 
scholarship. 

7. fellenleaf’s online presence tracks their movement from Australia to Britain 
(Le 2020). 

8. Colonialism continually works to sever and regulate relations, beings, and ways 
of life, especially within the settler colonial context of North America (Turtle Island). 
Both Indigenous peoples and diasporic peoples in all their complexities have been subject 
to colonialism. However, it is key for settlers to be mindful of our complicities and rela- 
tions within a settler colonial context. We must work to nurture, not sever, relations 
with Indigenous peoples, with our more-than-human kin, and more broadly with each 
other in order to sustain solidarities of decolonization. For more on diasporic Asian and 
Indigenous relations, see Catungal (2018), Diabo (2019), and Lai (2013). 

9. Pilipinx scholars have discussed the complexities of Pilipinx (or Filipinx) as 
a North American term generated by youth activists online in the 2010s. See Nadal 
(2019) and Vallarta (2019). 

10. Bakla is a Pilipinx term that closely (but insufficiently) translates to white queer 
terms such as gay or trans. Tomboy generally denotes lesbianism but can also include 
trans identities. However, both terms have evolved to translate more closely to concep- 
tions of nonnormative gender and sexual identities and practices. See Manalansan 
(2003) and Pino (2018). 
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11. These intimacies are bound together in kapwa—a Pilipinx/a/o concept that 
describes a profound relationality. See David (2018). 

12. See AVEN archivist scarletlatitude’s “A/Sexuality & Sexual Orientation Lexi- 
con” (2015) for a list of asexual-related identity descriptions. 

13. Sexusociety is a term coined by Ela Przybylo to “somehow textually indicate the 
diluted omnipresence of sexuality in our western contemporary present” (2011, 446). 

14. In Seraitjacket Sexualities, Celine Parrefias Shimizu delves into filmic represen- 
tations of what she describes as “Asexual/Effeminate/Queer Asian American Men” 
(2012, 2). 

15. Przybylo and Cooper (2014) discuss the asexual archive in detail. 
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